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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Yale University. 

A broad view of popular religious conditions and tendencies since 
the Reformation should convince any thoughtful man that the Asso- 
ciation for Religious and Moral Education has been founded at the 
right psychological moment. Believers in the Reformation principle 
of the right of private judgment will pray that in practical adminis- 
tration the association may rise to a comprehensive grasp of the situa- 
tion, and fulfil its high vocation in something more than a mechanical, 
limited, or perfunctory way. 

The Reformation was a protest against authority in the church 
as applied in the papal system. It was an emancipation of the indi- 
vidual mind and conscience, and represents in the ecclesiastical sphere 
the political emancipation achieved by successive evolution and revo- 
lution in the growth of modern democracy. But just as the develop- 
ment of civil liberty makes ever clearer its instability without enlight- 
enment, so the history of Protestantism is making ever clearer the 
principle that religious education is the indispensable complement of 
religious liberty. We must know the truth, and the truth will make 
us free. 

The principle of the right of private judgment has been commonly 
interpreted as a simple revolt against authority of all kinds in religion. 
It was so interpreted by Romanists from the start, who did not fail 
to show that the alternative of authority is anarchy, and to point to 
the ever-multiplying sects of the Protestant world as symptomatic of 
its ultimate fate in religious and moral anarchy. There was truth in 
both the logic (granting its premises) and the diagnosis. Without 
popular enlightenment a free church is as certain to drift into reli- 
gious and moral anarchy as an illiterate South American republic 
into political. If the ultimate appeal is to be to " private judgment," 
that judgment must at least be enlightened. Sectarianism, the curse 
of Protestant churches, was in reality a result of imperfect develop- 
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ment of that true principle of authority which is alone compatible 
with liberty, and yet is the indispensable bulwark against anarchy 
and chaos. Today we recognize a fundamental distinction between 
governmental authority, whose appeal is to fear, and what we may 
term expert authority, whose appeal is to the reason. The former 
corresponds to the governmental system of "the Gentiles, whose great 
ones lord it over them;" the latter, to that of the kingdom wherein 
service is the measure of greatness. The Reformation was not a 
revolt against authority as such, but against an authority based on 
official position rather than on service, and so it was compatible with 
the ultimate supremacy of the individual mind and conscience. 
The question of authority and its real source still remains indeed an 
unsettled one in the Protestant body, but almost from the beginning 
enlightenment was instinctively recognized as its chief ally, its only 
guardian from excesses. And this implies authority. 

As in every department of special knowledge the ordinary man 
bows to the opinion of the specialist, as the child yields to the maturer 
opinion of the adult, the non-scientific to the scientist, while reserving 
the ultimate decision to himself; so in religion. The ultimate appeal, 
indeed, is to the individual conscience and judgment; but so long as 
"there are diversities of gifts" equality in administration is as chi- 
merical in church as in state. The layman must have respect for the 
judgment of the expert in theological science, or he disregards an 
essential part of the evidence. Manifestly, expert authority of this 
type must be relative, not absolute. It must be freely chosen by the 
subject himself, and hence is perfectly compatible with the right of 
private judgment; it is even indispensable to prevent its degenerating 
into anarchy. It is therefore fundamentally different from official, 
or, as we have termed it, governmental, authority, which enforces its 
dicta under penalty, it may be social, ecclesiastical, or civil; of this 
world, or of the world to come. 

In the post-Reformation epoch there was instinctive reaction 
against the flood of religious vagaries called into being by the revolt 
against authority, but without clear definition of the principle. Of 
course, there was an element, and a large one, to whom simple return 
to the past, open or disguised, seemed the only remedy. Governmental 
authority was the immediate resort of the high-churchman by nature, 
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as it has always been since the days of Ignatius's controversy with 
Gnostic heresy. On the other side arose, over against the state church 
of the Anglicans and on the continent, the demand of the democratic 
Puritan in England and America for an "educated ministry." The 
history of civil liberty presents an absolutely analogous phenomenon. 
Conservative minds, disgusted with the crude vagaries of demos, even 
in the Great Republic, lose faith in democracy, and clamor for pater- 
nalism and privilege. Every new outbreak of popular folly provokes 
from this quarter new murmurs at the rash adoption of manhood 
suffrage and equality of civil rights. And those of a more patient 
faith have but one alternative. It is not possible to deny that "you 
can fool some of the people all the time, and all the people some of 
the time." The one remedy of the consistent democrat is the enlight- 
enment of the voter; and though it seem the longer and harder way, 
it is really the more hopeful, as well as juster. No one has ever suc- 
ceeded in suggesting any other cure for the ills of democracy than 
education, whether in church or state. And education is authority 
appealing to the reason, as truly as coercion is authority appealing 
to fear. Nor did the post-Reformation epoch find a true solution. 
To substitute for this divinely guided, progressively enlightened 
individual reason an infallible book is as contrary to the fundamental 
principles of the great Reformers as to revert to an inf allible hierocracy. 
The true seat of authority in earliest Reformation times was not an 
inerrant Scripture, but Scripture interpreted by the Spirit 0} truth in 
the individual heart. 

More or less vaguely Protestantism has always felt, accordingly, 
its dependence for stable progress on education. The age which 
succeeded the Reformation was an age of councils and creeds, con- 
fessions and catechisms; but with an aim which could not but be at 
first vaguely and empirically conceived. Its ideal, over against the 
high-church principle which was soon to culminate in the doctrine 
of a single infallible mouthpiece on all questions of faith and practice, 
was substantially: Every man his own theologian. The practical 
difficulty of individual incapacity was partly ignored, partly counter- 
acted by a system of catechetics. In church, Sunday school, public 
school, or home, the child was expected somehow or other to assimi- 
late at least the essential elements of the orthodox Body of Divinity 
potentially present in Holy Scripture. 
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In our day this system has confessedly broken down. Children 
are not taught the catechism; they hear little about the doctrines of 
the faith which were household words in a former generation; to a 
large and increasing extent they show an appalling ignorance of the 
Bible. Thus simultaneously there is a giving way of the system of 
religious education which in former times served at least to hide the 
impracticability of the ideal, and a growing sense of the hopelessness 
of the attempt. Roman Catholic protest has driven the Bible out of 
the public school, and compels us to adopt the logical corollary of 
separation of church and state by secularizing the entire system of 
public education. Even before this the great endowed colleges, 
founded in colonial days with the training of an educated ministry 
as their principal function, had been practically secularized by mere 
force of public opinion, leaving the divinity school as a separate 
institution. England puts off as yet the evil day of disestablishment, 
but is even now in the throes of a reconstruction of her educational 
system, the outcome of which must inevitably be the secularization 
of the public school. France is undergoing a similar crisis. Parents 
meantime are certainly not supplying in the home the training thus 
refused by the state; nor will anyone who knows the inefficiency of 
the average Sunday school, or pastor's confirmation class, pretend 
that we have in home or church any adequate educational system for 
the training of this side of human nature, the religious and moral 
faculties. 

There is a still more serious aspect of the present situation. We 
begin to see that the post-Reformation ideal is inherently impracti- 
cable. The time can never come, short of the millennium, when every 
man can be his own theologian. The farther theology advances, the 
more abstruse the questions of literary and historical criticism, of 
philosophy, and of sociology become, the more inevitable becomes the 
dependence of the layman — yes, even of the average clergyman — 
upon the expert and specialist. To arrest this process of specializa- 
tion is to condemn theology to a hopeless and contemptible inferiority 
to the other sciences. Specialization is indispensable, and this 
involves expert authority. Even governmental authority finds its 
true function, under rigid limitation of the law of service, in the work 
of organization. The layman finds himself thrown back into depend- 
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ence on authority, though, as we have said, the authority of the expert 
is a fundamentally different thing from that of which Protestantism 
threw off the yoke. But while the question of the seat of authority 
in religion is still in debate — while the opinion still prevails that every 
Protestant layman is ipso facto an expert in theology, at least com- 
petent to pronounce judgment on the orthodoxy of the minister and 
teacher — it can scarcely be expected that much respect will be shown 
for this expert authority, however well attested. The complementary 
principles of education and authority have thus still to find their 
proper adjustment, and this situation constitutes the fundamental 
problem in the Protestant religious world. 

And just as the Protestant ideal, as formerly cherished, is now 
seen to be impracticable, so also its method is now recognized by all 
educators as essentially faulty. We no longer identify instruction 
and education. We are not in danger of mistaking the mind which 
has memorized the catechism — or, for the matter of that, a whole 
body of divinity — for a well-trained mind in this department of 
thought. It is true our divinity schools have recently been accused 
of filling the notebooks of students, of cramming them with the system 
of some superannuated preacher, instead of training their faculties. 
But the very accusation served principally to bring out the great 
change in this respect. In at least all the more progressive institu- 
tions such a notion of theological education is obsolete. To what 
extent the difference between instruction and training has dawned 
upon religious teachers of less advanced grade is doubtful; but cer- 
tain it is that the old conception is doomed. Just because men can 
no longer be satisfied with the swallowing of ready-made systems, 
but demand education, we have witnessed the decline, almost to 
extinction, of drill in creed and catechism. Unfortunately it remains 
without a substitute. Practically, then, as well as theoretically, the 
progressive religious world is deplorably lacking in well-defined 
principles. 

And actual conditions in the religious life and thought of the 
people are what might be expected in view of this uncertainty. Cer- 
tainly the salient feature of the age in the whole domain of religious 
life continues to be the still progressing decline of authority. 1 The 

1 See the article by Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., on "The Decline of 
1 fical Authority," in the North American Review, 1882. 
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church of Rome itself, though heir to all the governmental genius of 
the Latin empire, its organization perfected by centuries of astute 
development, feels its grasp relaxing. 2 The European state church 
is slowly succumbing to the American free-church principle. Ger- 
many, too, has its increasing body of dissenters. Ecclesiastical sub- 
stitutes for the old-time civil penalties against unorthodox opinion 
are rapidly and deservedly falling into contempt. Protestant bodies 
have, indeed, on occasion reverted, openly or disguisedly, to Romish 
principles,- launching anathemas against the application, if not the 
principle, of private judgment. Often they have proved it possible to 
inflict decided social injury upon the dissenter, though at such heavy 
cost as to make the heresy trial a dubious weapon at best; without 
deterrent effect on the freethinker, an object of very real dread to the 
prosecutor. True, most women and children, and some men, can 
still be convinced that the exercise of reason to the detriment of tra- 
ditional church opinion exposes to divine displeasure. Something 
may still be got out of the terrors of the world to come. But govern- 
mental authority is rapidly waning. In our hearts we are all ashamed 
of such appeals. Whatever be said in extenuation, we feel that dogma 
enforced under penalty, present or future, civil or spiritual, is an 
intervention of force in the domain of reason. Even the ignorant 
layman suspects that resort to threat is due to lack of argument. 
The high-church principle is but a survival of the dark ages; in spite 
of sporadic reaction, it cannot claim the future. 

But the decline of governmental authority is very far from having 
been compensated, even under Protestantism, by expert authority in 
the person of the cleric. In many subjects which the preacher feels 
called upon to handle it is the pew-holder who is the expert; the 
relatively amateurish quality of the clergyman's thought is often pain- 
fully apparent; sometimes, alas, within what should be his own 
domain. Even when his opinion deserves respect it often fails to 
command it, because in theology everybody considers himself an 
expert. That is the popular interpretation of the right of private 
judgment. And the decline of clerical authority, illegitimate and 

2 One of the most notable symptoms of this relaxation, most pronounced of course 
in America, is the Catholic parochial school system, an instance of fas docendi ab 
kostibus, but on the whole a fruitless effort. 
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legitimate alike, has not been without its natural effects. Only a 
superficial self-complacency can view with equanimity the advance, 
pari passu with this decline of authority, of religious anarchy and 
hysteria on the one side, and of blank materialism or indifference on 
the other. Surely to the dispassionate view of the historian of the 
future the most striking characteristics of American religious life in 
our age will not be so much the enlightened character of popular 
religious thought as the number, the activity, the amazing sweep and 
spread of religious vagaries, from Mormonism through Spiritualism to 
the cult of Dowie and of Mrs. Eddy. Democracy seems to be avail- 
ing itself of its at last untrammeled religious liberty to give a trying-on 
to any and every religious nostrum. Popular wit remarks of Dowie 
and his dupes: "The old-time Elijah was fed by the ravens, the 
modern by the gulls." Not one of the great world-religions — Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism — can boast an 
outward success, after the same lapse of time, which equals that of 
any one of our great American crazes. Either Joseph Smith or Mrs. 
Eddy easily distances Mohammed, or the Founder of Christianity 
himself, in wealth, influence, and number of adherents. And the 
susceptibility of Americans to this type of hysteria promises to be 
soon equaled, if not outdone, in the older countries, where the decay 
of religious authority has thus far been slower. England is already 
a close second, and Germany follows hard after. 

These are specific symptoms of a religious and moral anarchy due 
to the decay and running out of the Reformation principle of the right 
of (unenlightened) private judgment. And the evils in question are 
neither slight, nor are they really compensated by attendant and 
supposedly consequent boons. 

Granted that the followers of Joseph Smith have produced an 
orderly and prosperous community where once was the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, are we to be congratulated on Mormonism? Shall we 
credit the blossoming of the wilderness to the Book of Mormon, or 
to the plain commonplace virtues of industry and thrift ? In good 
sooth it is not always needful to burn the barn that we may enjoy 
roast pig. Granted again that the adherents of Dowie or of Mrs. 
Eddy have brought themselves in a multitude of cases out of mental 
and physical wretchedness into a state of cheerfulness and content. 
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This is in itself most welcome. It probably has great retroactive 
effect in what physicians call psychological healings. But these 
things are not dependent on the pseudo-philosophy of Mrs. Eddy. 
A few glasses of whisky will also make a morose and wretched man 
cheerful and contented while the effects are felt. Does the comparison 
seem unjust ? We are not comparing the effects of alcohol with Mor- 
monism, nor with Spiritualism, nor with so-called " Christian Science," 
which are not in themselves vices, but with the element of popular 
fanaticism which they exploit in common. It is a widespread con- 
dition of intellectual and moral crudity which has made possible these 
and a hundred other religious fads and crazes. No one wishes to 
deprive even the drunkard of his cheerfulness and contentment. On 
the contrary, we long to see him endowed with them permanently, 
and by better means. No one would diminish, nor even belittle in 
word, the happiness of mind and the improvement of body Mrs. 
Eddy's devotees so often claim to have found, and doubtless have, 
on the whole, promoted in the world. But there is not the smallest 
element of this which could not have been attained, as the very mis- 
nomer "Christian Science" (a lucus a non lucendo) proclaims, by 
simple attention to science and the gospel. The vaunted blessings 
should have been had from everyday Christianity, and without the 
pseudo-philosophy and the parody of religion. It was equally pos- 
sible to have the "Christianity" and the "science" -without the 
degradation of reason implied in the discrediting of the witness of the 
senses, without the actual miseries too often inflicted on the helpless, 
without the general blinding of the highest in man which comes by 
persistent living in a vain show. And these evils are not easily out- 
weighed by any cheerfulness imposed through mere self-stultification. 
Credulity and superstition are less painful ills than the toothache; 
but he who gets rid of the toothache, taking in its stead the "impres- 
sion," or "claim," of a toothache, and a blinder for the eyes of his 
mind, sells himself cheap, and takes his pay in fiat money. 

But the prevalence of fads and nostrums is not the only symptom 
of a lack of religious education in the true sense of the word. An 
obstinate bigotry, blindly clinging to a creed outworn, may give evi- 
dence of wearisome indoctrination in all the traditional formulae, but 
it is the reverse of a witness of education. The true authority has 
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as much of a part to play in displacing the obsolete as in conserving 
the wisdom of the past; and it is undeniable that much of what passes 
for orthodoxy and enlightened religious opinion is only an uncon- 
scious travesty of obsolete dogma. Bigotry and atheism play into 
each other's hands, while true scholarship is persistently and solemnly 
warned that even obsolete opinions must be guaranteed exemption 
from the corroding touch of criticism, lest piety perish with them 
from the earth. Religious education is in a parlous state when there 
begins to be an "advanced" thought which by tacit understanding 
is made the basis of discussion among the learned, but which it is 
considered "imprudent " to set before the laity. But how often nowa- 
days do we hear ecclesiastical ordaining bodies commending the can- 
didate who entertains religious views which he "would not bring into 
the pulpit." Debate on "The Ethics of Creed Subscription" has 
not yet said its final word, but that already uttered is significant. 

The worst of our humiliation from the religious fads that accom- 
pany the decline of authority, and the bigotry which goes hand in 
hand with practical atheism, is that they belong to the category of 
"preventable diseases." Mormonism, with its caricature of the doc- 
trines of revelation and inspiration, could have made no headway 
against a historical appreciation and interpretation of the Bible. 
Spiritualism would have had no chance against a sound psychology. 
A moderate acquaintance with church history would have shown that 
the majority of our current theosophies are but cruder forms of 
ancient error, the ghosts of dead heresies. An obsolete theory of 
inspiration still resting like an obsession on the popular mind, though 
without real authority in the church, is their vital element, and at 
the same time the chief obstacle to enlightenment. One and all, the 
religious cranks rend their triumphant way up and down our Bibles, 
allegorizing, distorting, misinterpreting at will, because Protestantism, 
as the people understand it, has decreed that the Bible is an infallible 
encyclopaedia of all knowledge, and every man's notion of its mean- 
ing as good as any other's. And yet there is such a thing as a scien- 
tific exegesis and criticism. The Bible has a limited purpose and an 
actual historical sense, in most cases as certainly determinable by 
experts as the sense of the federal constitution. 

The alternatives before us are authority, or anarchy. Unaccom- 
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panied by increasing enlightenment the emancipation of the individual 
mind and conscience must result unavoidably in just the growing 
evils of today. Without the authority of the past as embodied in 
expert knowledge, there is no ratchet to the wheel of progress, experi- 
ence is limited to the memory of the individual, the church may 
suffer again the same diseases which should have won it immunity 
centuries ago. And enlightenment, as we have seen, cannot take 
the form that every man shall be an expert. As things are now, the 
average man is not competent to frame an opinion himself on debated 
questions of theology, and he has no respect for the competent opinion 
of his neighbor. Once more the history of political democracy 
affords the parallel; to the average layman the opinion of the theo- 
logical expert — except, of course, when it corroborates his inherited 
dogma — has about the same value as the opinion of the expert scholar 
in social science and political economy to the average voter. He 
hears mentally the old cry of 1793: "La republique n'a pas besoin 
de savants." 

Such is the difficult period in which we witness the formation of an 
Association for Religious and Moral Education. Will it be able to 
cope with the situation ? At least the men who have joined in form- 
ing it are those of all others in America most competent to take a 
broad and comprehensive view of conditions as they are, and of 
dealing with them in a spirit of true statesmanship. 

We may imagine it as one of the first steps of the new organiza- 
tion to take mental inventory of resources. The church has not, of 
course, a complete educational system. It relies partly on home 
training, partly on the pastor's confirmation class, partly on the pulpit. 
But the efficiency of all these institutions is, to say the least, not on the 
increase. In the absence of a parochial school system the one great 
reliance for real educational work must be the divinity school, the 
institution which has now everywhere taken over the functions of the 
earlier collegiate school in training an educated ministry. Here is 
the one great resource available to meet the need, a foundation of the 
churches and for the church, institutions presumably adapted to, and 
holding themselves in readiness for, just this emergency. And the 
resources of the divinity school are, or should be, twofold. Besides 
its function as a training school for pastors and teachers, it has that 
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of shaping, molding, and directing theological opinion, whether 
orally, from the lecture platform, or by publication of books and 
articles. In these days of scientific specialization the theological pro- 
fessor is, as a rule, an expert who from the days of university study 
has devoted himself supremely to his specialty, not a superannuated 
preacher pensioned off in the class-room. If even in former days, 
when a man had to be a scientist at odd times, and on the most meager 
resources, New England could produce a genuine school of theo- 
logical thought at the feet of Edwards, it is not too much to expect 
that today American divinity professors, surrounded by a wealth of 
libraries and with comparative concentration of energy in special 
lines, should be producers as well as transmitters of thought. 

Without academic freedom this is, of course, impossible. If the 
mortmain of creeds is imposed, the great German universities will 
continue, as in the past, to produce all the great text-books of theology, 
and to lead the theological thought of the world. But the discrepancy 
is today already less striking than it has been. It can no longer be 
said that American theological thought is a quantity nigligeable. 
Perhaps we have not much that deserves to rank as expert authority 
from an international standpoint; but we have already more than we 
know how to use. Commendable as are the efforts to promote sum- 
mer schools and assemblies, university-extension lecture courses, and 
the like, the efforts to promote real co-operation between the parish 
minister and the theological professor even in his immediate vicinity, 
are as yet sporadic and spasmodic. Quite possibly such an expert 
would evince the trustworthiness of his authority rather by his refusal 
to indorse certain supposed axioms than by positive dicta. Still it is 
worth something to be told the uncertainty of supposed facts. The 
pity is that it is so far from being a common thing to see a theological 
professor invited to speak as such — not filling the pulpit as substitute 
preacher, but as an expert in his own specialty — in the pulpit or at 
the conference desk. And if he were invited, it would still remain 
to be seen whether his views did not meet the kind of contempt already 
spoken of as characterizing democracies. 3 

3 The Presbyterian church in America has (or rather had) three biblical scholars 
of really international reputation. Two of them it has driven out from the denom- 
ination, besides another biblical scholar of almost equal rank. The third taught for 
many years at Andover and is now teaching at Harvard. It does not appear that 
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Here, then, is a point of immediate and pressing need, an eco- 
nomic waste of large extent and far-reaching consequences. The one 
great educational institution at the command of the churches is run 
at only a fraction of its normal efficiency. Be it from distrust of " the 
new ideas," or from lack of the needful machinery, there is but little 
co-operation in this line between the churches and those who occupy 
the position of its trained experts and specialists. It certainly is not 
because of indolence or unwillingness on the part of the latter. Will 
the Association for Religious Education do something to cope with 
these conditions ? 

And it may well be questioned whether, even in its more commonly 
appreciated function of turning out candidates for the ministry, the 
divinity school is meeting the full requirement of the times. Certainly 
we have institutions enough. Consolidation, especially of sequestered 
institutions with such as are in direct relations with the greater uni- 
versities, thus meeting the drift of seekers for theological training 
toward the university centers, so long ago foreseen by Bishop Westcott, 
would be the first economic step to commend itself to men accus- 
tomed to business management. Fewer institutions and better 
equipped, with larger attendance, in closer relation with the great 
universities, so as both themselves to command the respect of the 
intelligent community as real institutions of learning, holding an 
equal place in the sisterhood of the sciences, and also to keep their 
students in uninterrupted relation with the thought and life of the 
university — this should be the aim so far as regards the establish- 
ment of divinity schools. If the process of consolidation could be 
carried to the extent of grouping together in mutually independent 
affiliation with some great university a sisterhood of Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and other seminaries, so as to have 
separate instruction only in such departments of theological study 
as are distinctively viewed by the sect in question, another enormous 
waste of efficiency and influence would be corrected. 

Many will also say that the scarcity of vacant pulpits as compared 
with the number of unemployed ministers indicates an oversupply 

the Presbyterian churches care to avail themselves of his scholarship, or are even 
aware of the fact that he is one of the foremost authorities of the world in many ques- 
tions of theological science. 
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of ministerial timber. But of all professions and vocations it is 
truest of this that " there is room at the top." There was no demand 
for the prophets, nor for John the Baptist; there was no demand 
for the first preachers of the gospel. The supply created the demand. 
If there is room for a gospel in modern times, if men have religious 
and moral needs that are now unsupplied, there is a "call" distinct 
and urgent for men that have a gospel to convey. So much, however, 
the statistics do require us to admit, that the need of the churches is 
of quality before quantity. The question is: Are the methods and 
means now employed such as are fitted to send forth men of the 
required caliber and training into the ministry ? 

We have heard, and still do hear, the cry raised from time to 
time that the ministry is "overeducated," not in touch with the 
"people." In any true sense of the word "education" a man can no 
more be overeducated than he can be too well prepared for his work. 
If there is lack of lucidity, precision, intelligibility to the common 
people, in current preaching, it indicates a need for more education, 
not less. It is the master who can be simple, the tyro who is hazy 
and incomprehensible. If the preparation is one-sided, let it be 
altered; let there be a larger proportion of training in practical par- 
ish duties; but, in the name of common-sense, let us cease to hear 
complaints that a man is too well prepared for his -task. 

But what is the task of the minister of today? Unless the con- 
siderations urged at the beginning of this discussion are false and 
futile, it is something decidedly more and greater than organizing 
Sunday-school picnics and extending the glad hand at church 
sociables. More than ever before in the history of Protestantism 
we need an educated ministry, experts in biblical science and in the 
history and theory of religion. They must deserve, and must win 
because they deserve, that kind of authority which is the real and 
the only remedy against progressive religious anarchy. 

And to this end there must be co-operation between the divinity 
school and the ecclesiastical ordaining body, just as in the supplying 
by the former of that special expert authority which is not expected 
of the average clergyman. The crying need of the hour is of quality 
in the ministry before quantity. Let us consider, then, whether the 
system of student aid really works in this direction, or perhaps the 
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opposite. As it is, we attempt to rival the federal government in 
supplying free education, free rooms, and even free board and pocket 
money, to candidates for the ministry; but without the federal govern- 
ment's provision for employment in well-paid service to age of the 
retirement, and then half-pay or a pension. May not this have 
certain unfortunate tendencies which fail to be felt only because of 
the generally high character of those who seek the ministry, and 
the constant watchfulness of the trustees of the scholarship funds? 
Let us soberly ask the question whether we are not doing all in our 
power to make the system emphasize quantity rather than quality 
by putting all the material incentives to the ministry at its beginning, 
education gratis, with support while in the divinity school, the rela- 
tively largest salary and readiest openings immediately after gradua- 
tion, matched by increasing relative poverty as the burdens of life 
increase, and a "dead-line" at fifty. Is the man who is conscious of 
abilities that with patient industry will insure him ultimately a great 
career in law or medicine likely to be attracted by a system which 
works in this way ? 

Again, exclusion of the unfit is absolutely vital if the standard of 
quality is to be maintained. Ecclesiastical ordaining bodies have a 
right to expect that no candidate shall appear before them with the 
approval of a divinity faculty who is mentally unfit, whether through 
ignorance or incapacity, to win and hold the respect of an intelligent 
congregation. The fact that he is pious and a good fellow and 
edifyingly orthodox does not alter the fact of his deficiency in a vital 
particular of which his teachers, in the nature of the case, must be 
the best judges. Correspondingly, the divinity school has the right 
to expect that there will be no smuggling in of half-educated men by 
ministerial back doors on the part of licensing or ordaining bodies. 
It has also the right to expect a cessation at last of the disgraceful 
peddling of divinity degrees by American "universities," which has 
made us a laughing-stock in countries where a doctor of divinity is 
supposed to be a scholar of distinction. There will be little com- 
plaint of the scholars at the illiberality of ordaining bodies which 
reject candidates of intellect, vigor, and training because of alleged 
doctrinal unsoundness, if only an equal exclusiveness is shown 
toward candidates whose only qualifications for leadership are 
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orthodoxy combined with ignorance and mental dependence. A 
co-operation between church and school which results in the exclu- 
sion both of the mentally unqualified and the spiritually unconse- 
crated will have no ill result in restoring the true authority of the 
clergy. 

There is, then, a great responsibility in our day for the divinity 
school. For the true well-being of the great body of the people few 
needs are more vital, few more imperatively demanded by the con- 
ditions of the age, than moral and religious sanity and sobriety. 
And for these there must be a general enlightenment which is not 
attainable without expert authority and leadership. But the supreme 
need is co-ordination of the resources already at command, co-opera- 
tion toward a well-defined common goal between our churches and 
our institutions of religious education. 

Gladly do we see millions poured out to raise the standard of 
medical practice throughout the country by the better equipment of 
the great medical schools. The reign of quackery, thriving on the 
ignorance and credulity of the poor, is scarcely threatened by the 
public school alone. A well-advertised nostrum, a patent pill or 
bitters, still extorts its tribute of millions from the scantiest purses. 
The real remedy is to place medical science on a footing where it 
vindicates itself. At the medical institutes of Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins Universities the gifts of millionaire philanthropists are 
wisely bestowed for the ultimate benefit of the poorest and most 
helpless. The case with religious and moral education is wholly 
parallel. God grant we may have like endowments to raise the 
standard of religious and moral education, if only that the ministry 
may become a bulwark against impositions practiced on the credulity 
of the defenseless. 

The philanthropist who provides for the raising of the level of 
religious thought among his fellow-countrymen, insuring that reli- 
gious liberty which yields to no superstition, because founded on 
enlightenment, will show himself no less far-sighted than those who 
give to medical research. But whether with little or with much, 
let theological education be adequate to the times. Let the semi- 
naries make their curricula worthy of university men, and their diplo- 
mas a guarantee of real mental qualification. Let the churches 
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avail themselves of the resources of expert opinion at their command 
with confidence and not distrust. We shall have taken then at least 
one step toward restoring true religious authority, thus consolidating 
the conquests of the Reformation and establishing religious liberty 
on knowledge of the truth. 



